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ANIM AIR TWLOIM Ha 


WILL YOU READ IT? 
Original. 


Chapter k. 


Gentleman.— Why master Cook what have your here ? It looks 
Not like a christian dish. 
Cook. — »T ’s something new. 
A mixture of my own— pray try it Sir, 
A bit of flesh, and fish, and fowl — commingled 
With pepper, salt and mustard — here and there 
An herb to flower it —a kind of soup — 
Men read and eat now only whal is new — 
1’ll warrant this for novelty, at least, 
And for the rest, I pray you try it Sir! 


Reaper, did you see a clever — very clever anecdote 
which went the rounds of the papers some time ago, 
called ‘Sleepy David?’ I warrant me you did — but as 
it may have escaped your notice, and as it is very mate- 
rial to my purpose that you should know the pith of said 
anecdote, I will relate it as correctly as my memory will 
permit. 

‘Once upon a time, there appeared by a Southern 
race-course, a Yankee pedlar, driving before him, a 
gaunt, rawboned, sleepy looking animal, whose little re- 
maining strength seemed fast vanishing before the toil 
of dragging onward his rattling load. The Yankee 
stopped his Rosinante beside the course, and for a time 
surveyed the premises, then he deliberately unharnessed 
his beast, mounted upon him, and rode up beside the no- 
ble creatures about to contest the prize of speed. This 
movement occasioned shouts of laughter. ‘Turn him 
out! turn him out!’ resounded on allsides. ‘Dont ery 
afore your hurt,’ said the Yankee, ‘I’m agoin to race 
long ’er them ere hosses, and I bet two hundred and)fifty 
dollars I beat!’ 

‘Done! done!’ exclaimed several, willing to farther 
the joke. The stakes were placed in the hands of a third 
person, and the course was cleared for the race. 

The Yankee was the subject of universal ridicule, and 
his appearance as he bestrided his beast, might well oc- 
casion it. Yet he replied nothing, but waited demurely 
the wordto start. ‘What do you call that animal?’ 
asked a sneering bystander. 

‘ Why, what d’ye spose; Sleepy David to be sure,’ an- 
swered the Yankee. 

This annunciation of David’s name, redoubled the 
mirth, but the Yankee let them laugh on. 

The word was given, and away went the horses. The 
Yankee stuck his heels in Sleepy David’s sides, and hal- 
loed and twitched — and in truth, the creature he be- 
strode, did well; for he came out to the amazement of 
the spectators, not far behind his competitors. Now all 
was ready for the second heat, and again the word was 
given. Sleepy David now seemed to wake up. On he 
went, cumbering along, distancing one and another, and 
finally came out side by side with the foremost. All 
were struck with astonishment. Sleep David wasstared 
at asa lusus nature, There he stood with his eyes half 
shut, his ribs scraping acquaintance with daylight, and 
his tongue stuck out as if its muscles were away ona 
visit. Bets now ran high on him, and yet he bid fair to 
win the race. Again the horses started on the decisive 
heat. Sleepy David was now thoroughly awake. In 
the language of a bystander, ‘ Off he went, as if the in- 
fernal one had kicked him on his hinder end.’ He won 
the race by a whole head. ‘There,’ said the Yankee 
pocketing his winnings, and coolly harnessing his horse, 
‘T told ye not to cry afore you were hurt.’ 

Reader, Ihave selected the above asa kind of text 
from which todiscourse. Iam going to lecture on sleepy 
Davids. 





Sleepy Davids! How many there are in the world! 
We meet them at every step—in every walk in life. 
They look as if they were made by Dame nature out of 
refuse scraps. They seem to be libels on humanity, and 
iyet how their appearance deceives us. Truly men are 
\the dupes of appearances. Do’nt smile, reader, at this 
{introduction of an adage, which has been worn thread- 
‘bare; for I warrant me, you yourself have been mista- 
‘ken in some blundering, Sleepy David. Turn back to 
|your old school days— look around in the seats filled 
with your playmates —and tell me, are there no Sleepy 
Davids there? Here is a proud forward boy — the first 


and the boys envy him — what is he now? what a fall- 
ing off! the tinder seems to have been blown away from 
which the sparks of genius were kindled. Here is 
another —the butt of the school. He is awkward in 
mind and body ; he looks as if he would blunder through 
every thing. Every gesture excites a laugh, and the 
poor fellow takes it all in good part and laughs with the 
jrest. That fellow isa genuine Sleepy David. What 
lis he now ? why, he has minded his own business as he 
| worked his way through the world, and now he is among 
ithe honored and respected. 

I am an old man, reader, and have kept a sharp look- 
‘out for breakers on my voyage through life. And now 
\that the grey hairs have slowly whitened on my head, 
are tome so many warnings that that voyage will soon 
\be over, and I must anchor in, it may be, a tranquil har- 
bor, I feel inclined to impart to others the experience 
that Ihave gained. I shall tell you nothing new, but 





tion. 


And for these Sleepy Davids! Truly ‘all is not gold 
that glitters.’ I pray you do not sneer at me for my ada- 
i ges, for they have been, and are near and dear friends. 
|They have been to me like beacon lights to the sea- 


to avoid the shoals and quicksands in my course. ‘ All 
is not gold that glitters.’ A man’s look may be the in- 
dex of his soul--and it is as likely not tobe. Yet men 
never dive beneath the surface ; a glance is sufficient for 
them. Ifone bear an open front, he is trusted, confided 
in, and his soul may be black as death. But you will 
tell me, reader, that I grow prosy. I love to discourse 
upon the unchristian near sightedness of men, for I have 
suffered my quan. suff. from it. Iam ugly — preemi- 
nently so. I am willing to acknowledge it in an honest 
way, but I must say I do’nt like to have it thrust into 
my face in the sneers of all I meet. And then the ladies! 
poor creatures —they are more near-sighted than the 
men. Manly beauty is with them the allin all. 

‘There ’s Mr W — says Susan, ‘ what a fine mind!’ 

‘ That ’s nothing,’ answers Aramanta, how abomina- 
bly cross-eyed! It makes me laugh to speak to him.’ 

‘I must say,’ remarks the beautiful Harriet, ‘ that 
Charles Marquance shows a great deal of genius!’ 

‘Well he may,’ is Cecilia’s answer, but he has with- 
out exception the longest and crookedest nose that ever 
was put on man’s face.’ 

Thus it goes. 
towering to the very heavens, can do nothing with the 
ladies — most of them, Imean. Here am I—an old 
bachelor. I have ever had the greatest adoration for the 
marriage state. I hoped to have the caresof life soothed 





could find one to receive me. 


in his class — the master prophecies great things of him, || 


there are many things which should be told and re-told, || 
although the mind may be weary of the frequent repeti-|| 


tossed mariner, and I have been often warned by them| 


An ugly man, be he gifted with a mind J had always pitied him. 


by some gentle being who would pity my misfortunes 
and share the joy of my prosperity. But no! I never 
I offered myself first to 


|| Rosamind Darling. She wrote me a pathetic letter, sta- 
| ting that my talents and manners much pleased her, but 
|my mouth was too large by one half. I have gota mon- 
strous mouth Tallow. Then I laid my heart at the feet 

of Miss Emily Dean. For her my teeth were too crook- 
ied. A third told me my line of beauty did not please 
her ; and so itwent. Ah! ladies, you know not what a 
| treasure you rejected, when you cast me off! 

Such is the way of ihe world. The noble in bearing, 
| the handsome, the manly, the graceful, are honored and 
‘caressed — while those on whom nature has frowned, 
jare coldly welcomed. Many,— many a glerious heart 
|— a grasping mind, has been crushed into the dust, be- 
|eause its outward covering had not on the tinsel of 
| beauty, and so was passed unnoticed by! 
| I include in my cognomen of ‘Sleepy Davids,’ all 
/whom extraneous circumstances have depressed far be- 

low their proper level — I will not fatigue you by describ- 
ing any such unfortunates, (reader—there is one at 
|your elbow)—but I will take two—a handsome man, 
and a Sleepy David, and trace their course as affected 
by the patronage or sneers of the world. 

| They were both my schoolmates. The first, John Ho- 
barts, was a very tall, finely formed youth, and he wore 
‘on his face so alluring an expression, that the heart 
' yearned toward him at the first sight. He was from his 
childhood a favorite. His manners were graceful by 
‘nature. You could not be offended with him, He in- 
sensibly made you his entire friend. 

It often happens, that a certain description of manners 
and address will give the impression of mind. It was 
so with John. All thought him a candidate for the 

highest rank among men: destined by his own powers 
to elevate himself to the highest seats among his fellows. 
He had an answer ready for every thing — He was the 
'oracle of his schoolfellows. 
| Now, reader, let me introduce you to Joseph Bascom 
|—or, as he was denominated among his straight forward 
| townspeople, Joe Barskim. Here is a Sleepy David for 
| you! Look at him as he walks toward the Academy — 
his legs knocking against each other --his eyes half 
shut, and his hands in his pockets! What a ridiculous 
figure. 
| Joe had a demure look on his face, as if he was al- 
|| ways thinking; but as during his school-days he said but 
|| little, and that not evincing great research, the boys told 
| him, that as his ideas were so long in hatching, they ex- 
|| pected something wonderful would be produced in the 
|| course of time. Joe’s eyes disdained to shine both in 
||the same direction. One keyt a lookout to windward, 
‘and the other to leeward ; but Joe’s most wonderful fea- 
/ture was his large mouth, and that which almost filled it 
‘up—his tongue. He never could keep his mouth shut. 
| His under jaw seemed too heavy for its muscles, and his 
tongue was, a great part of the time, basking in the sun- 
‘shine. Indeed, so much of this member was constantly 
‘exposed, that with many he went by the appellation of 
| Tonguey Jo.’ 

He was in all things the butt of his schoolmates. He 
\said nothing, did nothing, that did not raise a laugh.— 
| At last, although he seemed to take all the jokes made 
jon him in good part, he remained almost entirely silent. 
I thought, at times, that I saw 
‘gleams of intelligence on his face; and when he had 
been laughed at, there appeared something like the flush 
‘of wounded sensibility. I therefore treated him kindly, 
jand talked and walked with him. 

One day we wandered away from the village, to the 
‘summit of a little hill, where we sat down. Joe had 
|never adverted to the manner in which he was treated, 
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and I had begun to think his faculties so dead that he | 
was insensible to his situation: but he now broached the | 
subject. 


‘Tom,’ said he—reader, my name is Thomas T. D. 
F. Clements, —‘ Tom, I find I can trust you—I have 
hitherto been cold and distant with you, for I did not 


are honest, and I will trust you as a friend.’ He then 


The rudeness of his native dialect assumes under his| 
hand a chaste simplicity which vies with the finest spec- 
imens of Grecian and Roman taste. The elaborate, in- 
volved, and cumbersome construction common in Ger- 
man writers, is exchanged by him, for a flowing move- 
ment, which still is nervous and energetic. This grace- 


| 
know but that you were quizzing me — but I think you ful ease is preserved in the expression of the most eleva- 
| 
| 


Inever heard from mortal lips such eloquence of passion pete a perfect vehicle of thought, from which it never 
as when he threw open his long pent soul! I was abso- || diverts the attention of the reader, either by coarseness 
s long ! ‘ 


lutely startled to think that the almost frenzied man be- | 
fore me was the despised Joe Bascom. He told me that | 


from a child he had been laughed at: that as he grew | 


_up, he began to hate his playmates for their unkindness. 


‘ They never knew it,’ said he, ‘ they thought me too stu- 
pid to feel injured at their treatment, but some of them | 
shall feel it — bitterly ! — bitterly!’ Then Joe looked at | 
his own ungainly figure, and laughed — ‘and,’ continued | 
he, ‘ for being robed in this half made covering, I am to | 
pass through the world like a cur dog, kicked and buffet- 
ted on every side! The men laugh at me —the women 
fly from me — all but one,’ he added, sinking his voice. 

We went down fromthe hil!. J learned at that hour 
to weigh character well, and never to let prejudice warp 
my reason. Had it not been for this conversation with 
Joe, you would have lost, reader, my lecture on Sleepy 
Davids, and this sketch of Joe’s life. 

I became interested to know more of Joe. Let us 
follow him. 








GOETHE. 
Tue readers of Goethe always feel that they are read- 





ll vai 





\ the presence of any man. His mode of speaking was 
slow and deliberate, not as though he was in search of 
| Gne words, but that he might utter those only adapted to 
|his purpose. It was the usage for all persons, in good 
\society, to attend Mrs Washington’s levee every Friday 
evening. He was always present. The young ladies 
‘used to throng around him in conversation. There 


‘ted thoughts. His words are oracles in the mouth of aj were some of the well remembered belles of that day 
spoke of his feelings at being so treated as he had been. || 


child. The style of Goethe has the rare excellence of || who imagined themselves to be favorites with him. As 


or finery of expression. So well is his language adapt- 
ed to the sentiment it conveys, that the sign and the thing 
signified seem quite blended into one. His conceptions 
|are as little hindered in their freeness, by their material 
dress, as the viewless spirit is by the thin air in which it 
| veils itself in order to strike the sense of men. 

But we wish to notice more particularly the composure 
lor reserve of his manner; because this, though the pre- 
|vailing manner of the ancient classics, is seen, in mod- 
‘ern times, only in a few rare instances of eminent genius, 

Schiller remarks, that when he first became acquainted 
with the works of Shakspeare, he was displeased with a 
‘certain insensibility which allowed the author to trifle in 
‘the midst of his most heart-rending scenes in Hamlet, 

King Lear, and Macbeth. The custom of modern wri- 
ters had led him to expect, that the author would mingle 
,his own reflections and sympathies with those of his 
readers. It was not tillafter a deeper study of the prin- 
ciples of taste as developed in the ancient classics, and 
‘especially in Homer, that he became reconciled with 





‘what he called the distance and reserve of Shakspeare, 
,and finally indeed delighted with it. Some examples 


these were the only opportunities which they had of con- 


| versing with him, they were disposed to use them. One 


;would think, that a gentleman and a gallant soldier, if 
| he could ever laugh, or dress his countenance in smiles, 
would doso when surrounded by young and admiring 
jbeauties. But this was never so; the countenance of 
baleen never softened, nor changed its habitual 
\gravity. One who had lived always in his family, said, 
|that his manner in public life, and in the seclusion of 
‘most retired life, was always the same. Being asked 
'whether Washington could laugh, this person said that 
| this was a rare occurrence, but that one instance was re- 
;membered, when he laughed most heartily at her narra- 
‘tion of an incident in which she was a party concerned ; 
}and in which he applauded her agency. The late Gen- 
eral Cobb, who was long a member of his family during 
the war, —and who enjoyed a laugh as much as any 
|man could —said that he never saw Washington laugh 
excepting when Col. Scammel — if this was the person, 
—came to dine at head quarters. Scammel had a fund 
of ludicrous anecdotes, and a manner of telling them, 
}which relaxed even the gravity of the comimander-in- 
chief. 


General Cobb also said, that the forms of proceeding at 


|| will show best the difference we are endeavoring to point 


ing themselves. We frequently stop at some passage || 
with the same wonder with which we come upon the | 
traces of a dream. The early presentiments of life, | 
which we had quite forgotten, — the little fits of feeling | 
of which we had been hardly conscious, are noted down | 


in this faithful chronicle of the heart. | 


We cannot forbear remarking the peculiar justice and |, 
delicacy of his description of female character. Judg- | 
ing from the frequent failures here of those who have | 
succeeded well elsewhere, we should argue, either that | 
the power to discern the nicer shades of female charac- 
ter is very rare, or that there must be in them something 
so intense, or so varying and evanescent, as to baffle the | 
pencil even of those by whom they may be discerned.— | 
Female frailties have indeed had ample justice done || 
them in comedy, and the stronger traits of female pas- |! 
sion in tragedy and romantic fiction ; but still how little | 
should we know of those more subtle and interesting | 


| 
varieties uf temperament by which female character is | 
so endlessly diversified, had we known only the busk-| 
ined maid of the drama and the romance? To the eye 1 
of some of our most popular novelists, feminine life has | 
seemed to present no other modification but that of the | 
pensive and the sportive, and in each new work we are. 
introduced to the same couple, — the grave and the gay | 
—slightly altered in their attire. But Goethe dooms || 
his readers to no such wearisome monotony of company. || 
His Gallery of Art is richer in nothing than in its spec- || 
imens of the varieties of female character, gathered by || 
observation from all the grades of society and walks of | 
life, — the figure, air, costume, in perfect preservation, | 
and glowing with tints of vitality. His Autobiography | 
contains many examples of the peculiar felicity of his 
manner in this department of description. With what, 
purity of feeling, and enchanting simplicity of taste, 
does he there tell the tale of his loves?) And we are|! 
bold in saying, that the dignity and charms of female | 
virtue, the inimitable grace of her kindness, the meek- | 
ness and heavenliness of her submission, the sublimity | 
of her heroism in danger, the terrors of her just indig- 
nation, the tenderness and power of her love, — the depth | 
and fervor of her devotion, have never been better re- 

presented than in the persons of Mariane, Philena, | 
Mignon, Anrelia, Theresa, Natalie, and others, who | 


seem, in very deed, to live and breathe in the volumes | 
before us ! 





In no one respect has Goethe been more commended, | 
than for the correetness and classic elegance of his style. | 
ii 


|| head-quarters, were exact and precise, orderly and pune- 
out in this respect between ancient and modern writers, jtual. At the appointed moment, Washington appeared 
In the midst of a severe contest, in the sixth book of the||at the breakfast-table. He expected to find all the mem- 
Iliad, Glaucus and Diomede discover that an ancestor of||bers of his family — Cobb, Hamilton, and Humphreys 
one of them had been hospitably entertained by an an-||were among them—awaiting him. He came dressed 
cestor of the other, whence, by an ancient right, they|| for the day, and brought with him the letters and des- 


were themselves friends. They immediately throw|| patches of the preceding day, with short memoranda of 
down their arms and exchange presents. 


The reader | the answers to be made, also the substance of orders to 
stops to contemplate this beautiful act of piety. But)|be issued. When breakfast was over, these papers were 
Homer passes on with the narrative as if he had no||distributed among his aids tobe put into form. Soon 
heart in his bosom. Now see the modern style. Inthe |after, he mounted his horse to visit his troops, and ex- 
first canto of Orlando Furioso, a scene of the same kind iH pected to find, on his return before noon, all the papers 
occurs, at which Ariosto steps forth from his position as|| prepared for his inspection and signature. 


| There was 
author, and breaks out into the well known exclamation, | 


jno familiarity in his presence ; it was all sobriety and 
|business. His mode of life was abstemious and tempe- 
eos : on irate. Hehada decided preference for certain sorts of 
We will mention but one instance among a hundred,|/ 44, probably from early associations. Throughout the 
of this species of reserve, in the volumes before us.—|/ way as it was understood in his military family, he gave 
Philena had cherished William with the most tender || é % 


O noble minds, by knights of old possessed! etc. 


: riage ; : ||a part of every day to private prayer and devotion. 
| care during his sickness. One morning Mignon came 


j d ; ; || While he lived in Philadelphia, as President, he rose 
to his bed-side with the news that Philena had gone |! 4: four in the morning ; and the general rule of his house 
away in me night, The reader is prepared for a burst | was, that the fires should be covered, and the lights ex- 
of grief. Npieners felt the loss of his kind nurse and/ tinguished, at a certain hour ; whether this was nine or 
companion,’ says the undisturbed narrator, ‘but Mignon ‘ten, is not recollected. 

soon supplied her place !’ | 

Theslogical Review. | He devoted one hour every other Tuesday, from three 
\to four, to public visits. He understood himself to be 
| Visited as the President of the United States, and noton 
his own account. He was not to be seen by any body 
jand every body; but required that every one who came 
Tue following are recollections of Washington, de-||Should be introduced by his secretary, or by some gentle- 
rived from repeated opportunities during the three last || man whom he knew himself. He lived on the south 
years of his public life. He was over six feet in stature ;||Side of Market Street, just below sixth. The place of 
of strong, bony, muscular frame, without fulness of coy-|| reception was the dining-room in the rear, twenty-five 
ering, well formed ané straight. He was aman of most. or thirty feet in length, including the bow projecting in- 





THE PERSONAL CEARACTER 


AND HABITS OF WASHINGTON. 





| extraordinary physical strength. In his house his ac-||t0 the garden. Mrs Washington received her visiters 


tion was calm, deliberate and dignified, without preten-|| in the two rooms on the second floor, from front to rear. 
sion to gracefulness or peculiar manner, but merely nat-, At three o’clock, or at any time within a quarter of an 
ural, and such as one would think it should be in such a || hour afterward, the visiter was conducted to this dining- 
man. When walking in the street, his movements had||room, from which all seats had been removed for the 
not the soldierly air which might be expected.: His ha-| time. On entering, he saw the tall, manly figure of 
bitual motions had been formed long before he took|) Washington, clad in black velvet, his hair in full dress, 
command of the American armics, in the wars of the | powdered and gathered behind in a large silk bag, yel- 
interior, and in the surveying of wilderness lands, em- || low gloves on his hands, holding a cocked hat with a 
ployments in which grace and elegance were not likely || cockade in it, and the edges adorned with a black feath- 
to be acquired. At the age of sixty-five, time had done |) er about an inch deep. He wore knee and shoe buckles, 
nothing toward bending him out of his natural erectness. || and along sword, with a finely wrought and polished 
His deportment was invariably grave, it was sobriety |Steel hilt, which appeared at the left hip, the coat worn 
that stopped short of sadness. His presence inspired a | over the blade, and appearing from under the folds be- 
veneration and a feeling of awe, rarely experienced in i hind. The scabbard was white polished leather. 
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CAPTAIN JACKSON. 
BY ELIA. 

Amone the deaths in our obituary for this month, I 
observe with concern, ‘At his cottage on the Bath road, 
Captain Jackson.’ The name and attribution are com- 
mon enough; but a feeling like reproach persuades me 
that this could have been no other in fact than my dear 
old friend, who some five-and-twenty years ago rented a 
tenement, which he was pleased to dignify with the ap- 
pellation here used, about a mile from Westburn Green. 
Alack, how good men, and the good turns they do us, 
slide out of memory, and are recalled but by the surprise 
of some such sad memento as that which now lies before 
us! 

He whom I mean was a retired, half-pay officer, with 
a wife and two grown-up daughters, whom he main- 
tained with the port and notions of gentlewomen upon 
that slender professional allowance. Comely girls they 
were too. 

And was I in danger of forgetting this man ? — his 
cheerful suppers—the noble tone of hospitality, when 
first you set your foot in the cottage — the anxious min- 
isterings about you, where little or nothing was to be 
ministered; the power of self-enchantment, by which: 
in his magnificent wishes to entertain you, he multiplied | 
his means to bounties. You saw with your bodily eyes, | 
indeed, what seemed a bare scrag — cold savings from | 
the foregone meal — remnants hardly sufficient to send | 
a mendicant from the door contented. But in the copious | 
will —the revelling imagination of your host —‘ the | 
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ed face of the well deluded father, who, now haply lis-|!no power of fate or fortune, once mounted, had power 
tening to cherubic notes, scarce feels sincerer pleasure || thereafter to dislodge him. 
than when she awakened thy time-shaken chords, re-|| There is some merit in putting a handsome face upon 
sponsive to the twitterings of that slender image of a||indigent circumstances. To bully and swagger away 
voice. \the sense of them before strangers, may not be always 
We were not without our literary talk either. It did||4iscommendable. Tibbs and Bobadil, even when detect- 
not extend far, but as far as it went it was good. It was ied, have more of our admiration than contempt. But 
bottomed well; had good grounds to go upon. In the} for a man to put the cheat upon himself; to play the 
cottage was a room, which tradition authenticated to|| Bobadil at home; and, steeped in poverty up to the lips, 
have been the same in which Glover, in his occasional ||‘ fancy himself all the while chin-deep in riches; is a 
retirements, had penned the greater part of his Leonidas, | S'T1n of constitutional philosophy, and a mastery over 
This circumstance was nightly quoted, though none of || fortune, which was reserved for my old friend, Captain 
the present inmates, that I could discover, appeared ever| Jackson. 
to have met with the poem in question. But that was no| 
matter. Glover had written there, and the anecdote was | NEW ENGLAND SCENERY 
pressed into the account of the family importance. It} AND CHARACTER. 
diffused a learned air through the apartment, the little} a aaa aiiae. 
side casement of which (the poet’s study window) open- . 
oa niga ( " Ma ig rl mons jc P f'| In Europe, men travel hundreds, yea thousands of 
somalia, wad beigcligetbuest salts preny Spire ©"\| miles, to look at a patch of landscape, a tumbling water- 
Harrow, over domains and patrimonial acres, not a rood | | i ¥ : tight eae 
hor square yard whereof our host could call his own |fall, a magnificent sea-beach, or a pile of mountains, 
: ‘ : ’|| which in this country would be hardly menticned in a 
yet gave occasion to an immoderate expansion of—van- sense cies ts ailiiatemle ie te " J Ww , 

° P ° . s , o~ é a pe . “4 
ity, shall I call it'?— in his bosom, as he showed them in|| et do Rk aap niin vnc 
cient tenndi tls hades dalill have gone fifty miles, and devoted nearly a week to the 
Ry ™ =f ; Be: . contemplation of scenery about Dorking, Surrey, so lik 
\in, and communicated rich portions of it to his guests.—|| P f Oe eee 

: ane ee nc ; some thing we had been familiar with from our child- 
It was a part of his largess, his hospitality; it was going |! a: 3 
ase hike cialis Mak tak ei tie ie alee of ciaadiant hood, that now, it appears wonderful how we could have 
5 ’ , | rer ~ . a 
them, and you the implicit lookers-up to his macnify. || 27Sotten or overlooked it. Go to the top of Mountjoy, 
ai ‘ | for example —a sort of old-fashioned hill, overlooking 
: Portland from the North and East, toward sunset, in a 

















mind, the mind, Master Shallow,’ — whole beeves were | 
spread before you — hecatombs — no end appeared to the | 
profusion. It was the widow’s cruise — the loaves and | 
fishes; carving could not lessen, nor helping diminish it | 
— the stamina were left—-the elemental bone still flour- | 
ished, divested of its accidents. | 


‘Let us live while we can,’ methinks I hear the open-| 
handed creature exclaim; ‘while we have, let us not 
want;’ ‘here is plenty left;’ ‘ want for nothing’ — with 
many more such hospitable sayings, the spurs of appe- | 
tite, and old concomitants of smoking boards, and feast- 
oppressed chargers. Then sliding a slender ration of, 
Single Gloucester upon his wife’s plate, or the daugh- 
ter’s, he would convey the remnant rind into his own, 
with a merry quirk of ‘the nearer the bone,’ &c., and 
declaring that he universally preferred the outside. For 
we had our table distinctions, you are to know, and some 
of us in a manner sat above the salt. None but his} 
guest or guests dreamed of tasting flesh luxuries at} 
night. Butof one thing or another there was always | 
enough, and leavings: only he would sometimes finish | 
the remainder crust, to show that he wished no savings. 

Wine we had none; nor, except on very rare occa- | 
sions, spirits; but the sensation of wine was there. 
Some thin kind of ale lremember: ‘ British beverage, 
he would say; ‘Push about, my boys;’ ‘ Drink to your} 
sweethearts, girls.’ At every meagre draught a toast | 
must ensue, or a song. All the forms of good liquor | 
were there, with none of the effects wanting. Shut! 
your eyes, and you would swear a capacious bow! of | 
punch was foaming in the centre, with beams of gener- | 
ous Port or Madeira radiating to it from each of the} 
table corners. You got flustered, without knowing | 
whence ; tipsy upon words; and reeled under the po- | 
tency of his unperforming Bacchanalian encourage- | 
ments. | 

We had our songs: ‘ Why, Soldiers, Why,’ and the | 
‘British Grenadiers,’ in which last we were all obliged | 
to bear chorus. Both the daughters sang. Their profi- | 
ciency was a nightly theme; the masters he had given 
them; the ‘no-expense’ which he spared to accomplish | 
them in a science ‘so necessary to young women.’ But, 
then, they could not sing ‘ without the instrument.’ 


Sacred, and, by me, never-to-be-violated, secrets of 
poverty! Should I disclose your honest aims at gran- | 
deur, your make-shift efforts of magnificence? Sleep 
sleep, with all thy broken keys, if one of the bunch be 
extant; thrummed by a thousand ancestral thumbs ; 
dear, cracked spinnet of dearer Louisa! Without men- 
tion of mine, be dumb, thou thin accompanier of her | 


thinner warble! A veil be spread over the dear delight- | 


|;contained at all, but overflowed all bounds by the force) knows bow — miles of stone-wall 
. . ; ’ 
,|of a magnificent self-delusion. 


He was a juggler, who threw musts before your eyes ; r warm summer afternoon, or early in the fall; and cast 
| you had no time to detect his fallacies. He would say,| your eye down the bay, with its hundreds of islets, of 


‘ 7 2 Pp S | ‘ ‘ . 3 
hand me the silver sugar-tongs ;’ and before you could || every possible size and form, afloat in the fog — their 


penaieneg it was a single spoon, and that plated, he would ||seattered trees —and piled rocks —and greenest of 
| 9 and captivate your imagination by a misnomer) | shores — appearing and disappearing upon the eye as 
jof the urn’ for a tea-kettle, or by calling a homely \the wind shifts, or the shadows alter—and then go 
poet a sofa. Rich men direct you to their furniture, abroad if ycu dare in search of the beautiful, the pictu- 
| poor ones divert you from it; he neither did one nor the || resque, or the wonderful among what we love to regard 
other, but by simply assuming that every thing was)! as the pictures of God Almighty. 

handsome about him, you were positively at a demur,| ‘There is nothing on earth more beautiful in their 
| what you did or did not see at the cottage. With noth-! 
jing to live on, he seemed to live on every thing. He) roses — oceans of white-weed — thistle and buttercup 
had a stock of wealth in his mind, not that which is) 


. | with here and there a bit of a school-house, lurking 
properly termed content — for in truth he was not to be, ina by-corner, where two roads come together, nobody 


overgrown with 
bramble and decayed foliage — with endless varieties of 

Enthusiasm is catching ; and even his wife, a sober, board, post and rail, zig zag, or Virginia and slab, or 
native of North Britain, who generally saw things more. better than all that—stump-fences whithersoever you 
| turn your eye. Upon al! this, the fog, of which people 


way, tlian our rough landscapes, overgrown with wild 


as they were, was not proof against the continual collis-| 
ion of his credulity. Her daughters were rational and, ¢Omplain so much, works with the power of enchant- 
discreet young woman; in the main, perhaps, not insen-| Ment. It is the softener of the landscape-painter, the 
sible to their true circumstances, I have seen them as-| Stey floating mist of the poet— blending and sweeten- 
‘sume a thoughtful air at times. But such was the pre-| 12g the whole — and strengthening every spot of land- 
ponderating opulence of his fancy, that Iam persuaded | Scape with varieties of shadow and light, never heard 
not for any half hour together did they ever look their) Of under a clear atmosphere ; giving breadth to every 
own prospects fairly in the face. There was no resist-| feature — and life to every object — and a visible atmo- 
ing the vortex of his temperament. His riotous imagi-|| Sphere to the fluctuating whole. These little school- 
nation conjured up handsome settlements before their, houses have been most happily called the fortifications 
eyes, which kept them up in the eye of the world too,) of New England. They are so— and I know of noth- 
and seem at last to have realized themselves; for they ig more peculiar. Strange, and as I have said before, 
both have married since, Iam told, more than respect- | beautiful, are the wild, rough, and I may as well say it— 
ably. _savage-looking landscapes of New England, where no- 
It is long since, and my memory waxes dim on some — pages yy wie oS lle Sanne SA 
subjects, or I should wish to convey some notion of the! — nt pn. re — “et we se per = iguana 
manner in which the pleasant creature described the cir-| | oy i wonky ot Comming eon, of Salling porenens, 
cumstances of his own wedding-day. I faintly remem-| | =e ws want - or ne agian —a ene nat teem, he 
ber something of a chaise and four, in which he made, tat. a ate. » mo oe ee oc Doe Eageet, 
his entry into Glasgow on that morning to fetch the bride | — wie nrg —_ me - a sneer Segre: Connaetr 
home, or carry her thither, I forget which. It so com-|, oe eee vicruannyd Sree ye -peveadicy| 
pletely made out the stanza of the old ballad: i eecwdtiones Sag eae =n Cae = SO Seen 
but no such New Englanders, as the settlers of Old Ply- 
mouth were — men coming from the sea-shore, and set- 
tling on the sea-shore, as upon their natural heritage.— 
They were the original, and their descendants are the 
|, most remarkable and unaltered of all the New England- 

I suppose it was the only occasion upon which his own|' ers. What commerce and wealth have done for the 


| 

al > fe | . 
jactuai splendor at all corresponded with the world’s no-|' towns — agriculture and wealth have done for the coun- 
tions on that subject. In homely cart or travelling car- 


|, try — changed the natural disposition of the people. If 
avan —— by whatever humble vehicle they chanced to be! you would understand the true New England cha racter, 
transported in less prosperous days--the ride through! therefore, go among those who live within smell of the 


i re i. as ie oe 
Glasgow came back upon his fancy, not as a humiliating! | sea — among those who are fishermen and farmers at 


contrast, but as a fair occasion for reverting to that one|! one and the same time — always poor, always hard 
day’s state. It seemed an ‘ equipage etern,’ from which|| working — and always unchangeable. 


i 


} 
| 
When we came in by Glasgow town, | 
We were a comely sight to see ; i 
My love was clad in velvet brown, | 
And I myself in cramasie. 
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PAGES FROM MY DIARY. 

Iam accustomed, on reviewing at night the thoughts || @1y exercise of intellectual power. 
of the past day, to select that one which seems most) IIL. 

worthy of preservation, and to enter it in my journal. | 





‘ : The study of Nature, and the habit of looking curi- 
Any remarkable sentiment or fact, met in my reading, | ously into her laws and their objects — beside the so ob- 
some personal experience, or the observation of others’ | igus iafieenee of purifying and spiritualizing the char- 
peculiarities, serves me for nucleus; and around it, I| ycrer — teaches us human life. It would seem that all 
strive to gather the wisdom which the sun’s revolution | yatyral phenomena, intimately viewed, typify the changes 
has placed within my reach. Out of this habit has | of pyman existence ; and oftentimes — instead of look- 
grown the following sentiments. 


ay fi y te as ee = . P 
. They form the few) | ing from life and spirit into Nature, for the illustration 
last pages of my diary. 


‘of some newly discovered law --I have found it easy 
I. jand profitable to reverse the operation ; and, when I see 
The desire of posthumous influence, or fame, is the |, any new, and bejore unobserved, development of natural 
only feeling under which a man can write, in a manner || laws, to look into my own mind, or my O6S cupereeee 
worthy of himself, or with that energy and completeness | of humanity, to find the corresponding characteristic. 
of thought, of which he is really possessed. He who} IV. 
writes for, and is contented with the applause of the | There are many favorite notions abroad in the world, 
present, will find his powers shackled by popular notions | which, true enough in the abstract, are entirely false in 
-- and his opinions seasoned too much to the prevailing || their practical bearings, and deceptive in every ap- 
taste, to possess the freedom and freshness of genius, or || 


An author, who writes with this feeling, is like one who,!|can become a cood oratur;’ and Socrates’ triumphant 


in the company of the illiterate and vulgar, fears to use | and decisive query, ‘whether a bad man can possibly | 
his proper forms of expression and pronunciation, lest! gain the affection of a good one;’ the first of which} 


he shall be thought ignorant. He omits many thoughts, | | maxims, Cicero, the greaiest orator the world ever saw, 
which have struck him forcibly, lest they may not be | refutes in person; and the second of which, every day’s 


understood by the many; while he whu writes for, and || experience and observation answers in the affirmative. | 


— with the prophetic boldness of genius— in the surety |) Such remarks are made by that part of the world, am- 
of receiving, the homage of posterity, knows that his |! bitious of doing good and encouraging virtue, and be- 
page shall one day receive that scrutiny, which shall | lieved by the rest, who are willing to credit that which, 
develope the nicest and most delicate thoughts of his || at first thought, seems the proper and desirable order of 
mind to the admiration of the world—and untwist the} things — especially since we readily worship every im- 
thread of his eloquence and learning, till its tender fila- lage of Virtue, that we may forestall the pardon of the 
ments shall prove that beauty is a constituent of force — || goddess fur those offences committed against her at 
and that the strength of a giant can lifta hair, as well ‘hours and places not particularly sacred. But these no- 
as cut off a head, or topple down a castle. |tions remove farther off the end they would approxi- 

II. mate. Error is always dangerous— the more so lurking 


7 f ed. j ; . under the armor of truth; and even laboring for the 
have often remarked, in sadness, the little feeling of | etablishment of her dominion. An erroncous principle 


affection, that s subsi +e wee | i 
ction, that seemed to subsist between brothers and | may serve well to annul one dangerous instance ; but, 


sisters, or other near relatives, after time and distance, | admitted for that purpose, it introduces a host of evil, 
and the different allotments of life, had for a little while || 


separated them. They who, in their youth, have been) j, only aimed at the troublesome fly upon his nose.’ 
as one; who have drunk from the same bow] of joys! ° > 


| V. 
and surrows; have wept and been glad together; whom 


] : : er | 
itself more by the out-pourings of its affections, than by 


‘plication for which they were originally intended. | 
to bear, very legibly, the individual stamp of originality.|' Such is Quinctilian’s famed remark, ‘that no bad man 


and thus ‘ smashes the bottle-nose upon the judge, when | 


one electric chain of sympathy bound; who recoiled at} 
the same blow ; -- these have lived through separation, || 
have had their affections weaned from those bound to!|| 
them by such ties and birth and blood, and turned into || 


strange channels. As the stream sparkles, not only 


The great Messinian hero, Aristomenes, when thrown 
into the cavernous Ceanda, by the Spartans, and mirac- 
ulously saved — one from fifty —by his shield, escaped 
from the cave, by seizing by the tail a fox, who came to 
teed on the carcasses of his companions; and while he 


among the hills that gave it birth, but glistens and leaps, 
in its course between banks, far, far away from the green 


|| with difficulty defended himself, with one hand, from its 
bite, he made its windings the clue of escape from the 


sward, that its waters first knew; so the affections re- ‘fatal labyrinth. We should be more fortunate, if— | 


joice and lavish themselves upon strangers, to those who || while we seize, with one hand, new and untried methods 
first watched their dawn —- forgetful, perhaps, of the ob- of escape, from the desperate difficulties of life — we 
jects of their earliest, purest exercise. It is sad, for employed the other in guarding ea es, at: we 
young hearts to believe, that the love they now bear each a te Sie ny Sew nk eR enetie te pemen. 
other must one day become rather a mutter of judgment VI. 

and duty, than an impulse of the heart; that the same 
fate brobably awaits their affections, that has come to | those who have remained long in it. 
thousands, equally near and dear. The brother must | 
reflect, that soon he must yield his right of prior attach- || 


Either its accu- 
mulating sorrows over-burden, or the old are depressed 
by the loss of those capacities, that made them alive to 
ment to those who, picked up midway in the journey of | pleasure; or, influencing little the progress of society, 
life, yet have better claims to love and sympathy, on to and ceasing to be useful, they cease to command the re- 
the end of the voyage. Time and distance are the great spect and attention of a selfish and interested world — 
enemies of mutual affection; and although it is only, and painfully feel themselves displaced by the bustling 
when we have first left our friends, that we know how generation, who, ‘thinking them fools, they know to be 
dear they are to us, yet we love them best when we are such.’ Whether from one or all these reasons, they too 
feeding from the same table — sleeping under the same || ofien look, with stern, unsympathizing apathy, upon the 
roof—in the daily reciprocations of favors, and the | se 


pleasures and gaieties of the youthful, and seem to ex- 
hourly manifestations of interest and affection. Still, | pect the gravity and propriety of fourscore, from those 
much may be done to counteract the common influences || who have hardly gotten over their surprise, on finding 
of life. It isa narrow philosophy, that circumscribes ‘themselves in such a queer place as this world. But, 
the affections of the heart —deciaring that it is only | we occasionally find an instance of one, who wearsa 
capable of transferring its love from one to another; | white head, and has a cheerful heart — one who seems 
not of enlarging greatly the number of the objects of its|| not to have outlived the remembrance of his own youth, 
regard. ‘Far otherwise; the soul expands more and |and who has so lived, as not to regret his approach to 
more, with every effurt of kindliness; it cannot be |‘ the bourne. Who can tell the delightful influence 
crowded; like that spirit of universal benevolence,|,such an one exerts! Like the apples that have not fall- 
whose sublimity consists more in his infinite love for the! | en with the winds of autumn, they have lost their asper- 


whole world, than in power or might — that part of us,| ity with their freshness — and the frost has given them, | 


which stamps us with the image of our Maker ; elevates | | with all their shriveled wrinkles, a sweetness peculiarly 


| The world is too often souring in its effects upon : 


their own. As children run after the frost-apples, so 
run they after such persons. 


VII. 

I have often threwn a scrap of paper into the blaze, 
and watched it while it burned — preserving, through 
the chemical nature of ink, the characters written upon 
it, till they beamed forth, brighter and plainer, the near- 
er the substance was reduced to a cinder — and finally, 
while yet distinguishable, have been caught up by the 
draught, from farther observation. _ I have thought this 
||no unapt semblance of the close of life, when the body, 
| worn out and slowly consuming —the soul and the 
\|memory of thought become more vivid and distinet, and 
| prove themselves not indissolubly connected with their 
frail tenement — not liable to its decay, and only wait- 
ing its dissolution, to wing their flight toward home — 
bearing the indestructible impressions of life befure the 
'|\throne of God. 





VIII. 


I know no state of mind more dangerous than that in 
which one, in struggling between principle and inclina- 
tion, makes the dictates of conscience matters of argu- 
ment with himself. There are certain innate moral 
feelings implanted in the bosoms of all — the ignorant 
and the educated, the dull and the bright — infallible 
\|guides to right conduct. These are not subjects of logic ; 





'/they are morals axioms, which no reasoning can prove 
|— none dispute; and he is in a dangerous situation, who 
lseeks to question or controvert them ; — for, while his 
| inclinations ensure his arriving at false conclusions, his 
|apparent scrupulosity, in obeying the directions of his 
'judgment, makes his situation ten-fold more alarming, 
|| by giving him grounds for persisting in it. 
IX. 
Among the advangages of solitary study, I do not re- 

member to have seen the following. There isa certain 
‘ambition to make advances, when one is unwatched, 
land looks forward to a distant and definite period, when 
‘he shall bring his progress at one view before his friends 
and the world — that one does not feel, when his every 
'step, in advance, is observed by the jealous or anxious 
ileyes of companions. The excitement, too, of acquiring 
i knowledge is dulled, when every newly-acquired fact or 
‘/idea is made stale by instant communication. The en- 
couraging retrospect, upon past ignorance, loses its force 
when it becomes vague, and is seen only in perspective ; 

but acquires great strength, when, by recurring to some 

fixed period, it is strongly contrasted, in the fore-ground, 
| with present illumination. 

X. 

I have a pervading and poetic love of the romance of 
‘the affections —I mean, of all that belongs to the deep 
‘love of pure, passionate and elevated beings, set apart 
‘from and above the world; and in contemplating ideal 
scenes of such happiness, consists ~ how much of my 
delight! Icall it ‘romance,’ because I am more per- 
‘| suaded, every day, thatno such thing here exists. ‘We 
are of the earth — earthy.’ Such love seems fitted only 
to the unclogged purity of spirit, over whose subtle life 
the curse of poverty and the demeaning demands of flesh 
and sense exercise no tyranny. And yet, without the 
weakness, the errors and sin of humanity, what would 
love be? What would it be, without the trembling, 
trusting feebleness of woman ? — what, without the in- 
coherencies of passion ?— what, without the anxiety, 
the fears, the accusations of jealousy ?— what, without 
tears? And yet, these are the trials — the corroding 
cares and pains of existence. 
human heart. 


These are the charming agonies of love, 
Whose miseries delight. — THomson. 


XI. 

It is a glorious thought, and a satisfying one, that we 
may ‘ bequeath, unquenchedly, to the future,’ even buta 
‘single spark of the immortal fire of our Heaven-de- 
scended spirits. But the mutability of life is so great, 
and the necessary coincidence of circumstances so un- 
‘certain, that who can hope, with confidence, to do this? 
Are we not thrown on life’s waters, like stones, from the 
‘hand of the skipper, on the sea-shore ?— which must, 
,,by higher or lower, shorter or longer successive bounds, 


Strange anomaly ! — the 
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i i *K IM POWERS 
sink into the dark sea; and, although the sphere of our||young know little; he seems to be carried back to the| HIRA “ - iiiianes 
posthumous influence and memory may be proportioned || Scenes of his youth, and memory calls before him a thou- Hiram ae ERS has — been apr n 7 ; . ier f 
i i rms y lations 2mM0- | | man of uncommon talent, and great versatility 0 
it, y ik circle > water st||sand beloved forms and hallowed associations. Memo-)|as a : ity” 
to our merit, yet, like the circlet in the water, it mus F i [eee > was born in Vert 1 2 to Cincin- 
i i i g ; @ be-|| genius. He was born in Vermont, and came 
ee > ry! Ihave often thought it the greatest blessing be-}' ge , ; 
soon become blotted out and untraceable, in the turmoil || Ty g : ; ‘eine 2 “ ' octets 
i ; aV Li ; vs|;natiin the year 1819, being then about sixteen years 
S “pf 3 oce towed on man. How often does it alleviate the sorrows} | Na ’ g nap 
and commotion of life’s troublous ocean. Yet, the|\s | oe ee om ” stad cacti 
i j , i ros é re-||age. His first efforts in the employment of his inventive 
chance of living for the future is worth an effort; and || of the past, brighten the prospects of the future, and - | 45 I 
the noble mind will pledge one cup ‘to immortality,’ lieve the tedious present. The old man, when he looks |, em ieee t as the recreations of an ac- 
though it must be filled with blood wrung from the back on his weary pilgrimage, feels a melancholy pleas-| @ve been rather thrown out as the recrea S$ olé 
5 i 


faculties, were extremely miscellaneous, and seem to 


heart-strings ure as he calls to mind the ardent aspirations -- the de-| tive imagination, than pursued pr any view i 
1e Pe id ; . . : 7 > ‘ > ove r en- 
: a ee lightful, though unreal hopes, and the warm friendships |, ent or Improv need hyo ; A : Pe wep te 
re ane m ee amen a aol of his youth. They seem to him like the ‘ornaments of |, t€Tprise of the land which gave him birth, he had li 
ip SR AR aa ' he desert. and as he thinks long and steadfastly u on|| of its thrift. He could make any thing but money. If 
Like the burnt taper’s flame } the desert,’ and as he thinks long s stly upon || 


them, the green hillsof his youth are presented to his), a lady wanted a bodkin of a peculiar form, Powers fab- 
view; the friends of other days are around him—he| ricated from an indigenous bone, a delicate implement, 
hears again the merry laugh — he sees the smiling faces, || which excelled the production of the os “en artist * the 
he feels the warm kiss of love, and a smile plays upon | beauty of its shape, and rivaled ivory in its polish ; ifa 
his care-worn cheek as he reflects how soon he shall), mechanist boggled in the construction of an engine, he 
be with the loved of his youth. could not only point out the defect, but could grasp the 


: a ; hammer, the chisel, or the file, and execute his own con- 
It is a blessed thing, the recollection of the past.| ’ ’ ? 


If we cannot bequeath something worthy of the past, 
to the future — be it the instruction of our example, the 
incitement of our renown, the propagation of our vir- 
tues, or the creative energy of our minds — we have 
lived unworthy of that celestial immortality, which is 
the soul’s upward rise, and searching out of that eternal 


spirit, with which it shall co-exist forever. : "een ges nc || ceptions; if an artist failed in the performance of a de- 
x Se earn e Theme ations areal et, Powers seized yponthe idea, sf by int 
$ ; tion, and became in a moment a painter, a sculptor, or 
It is often difficult to reconcile men’s characters with || gether bent on earth, when we feel that we are selfish, a modelist. So prolific, and so varied were his mechan- 
their writings ; and it is an easier task, and much con-|/and are nee i fom SE, BUT een ane | ical powers, that he wrought to his purpose with facili- 
troversy is spared by it, to infer their characters from || we egngudaier? siete pagice | = inser _ val ty, the most widely different materials— whether mould- 
their works, than to attempt to explain away the incon-|| were not once cold and selfish, and when w earied, sated ing the plastic wax, cutting the brittle glass, or fashion- 
sistencies between them. Indeed, I doubt not that, when and disappointed, often are we amazed to think how ing the heavy metallic bar, he was equally at home; and 
biography assumes the high stand of philosephic specu- easily and how keenly we were once delighted. | what was still more remarkable, he could not only han- 
lation, we come quite as near to the core of men’s hearts, Through a long life I have ever made it a practice to|| dle with success the tools of various artisans, but could 
as when we attempt to gather our opinion from a mass || keep a daily journal of my thoughtsand feelings. I would || make any instrument which he proposed to use. 
of incongruous acts, such as every great man’s life pre-|| advise all the young tu do the same; it will be a bles-|| His achievments are too numerous to be mentioned 
sents — incongruous to all but the soul that took cogni- ising to their old age. How many things are treasured || in this brief notice. On one occasion, a person being in 
| 





| 














| 

| 
zance of the motives which produced them. | up inthe manuscripts before me, which had else been| Cincinnati, whose occupation was that of cutting pro- 
It would have been a very difficult task for any other |entirely forgotten. True, these pages are often the rec- ‘files, Mr Powers was attracted by curiosity to his room. 
man than Boswell, to have written his life of Johnson 5 ords of sorrows, and the traces of tears, bitter tears are|| While there, he pointed out a slight inaccuracy in the 
and it would be almost equally difficult to mention any | visible. But to my mind there is pleasure in recollect-|| profile of a gentleman who was not present, and then 
other person than Johnson, whose life would bear to be |ing the sorrows and misfortunes which were inflicted || taking a pair of scissors, cut, from memory, a likeness 
written in such a manner. Boswell seems to have lived | for reproof and correction, by Him who never willingly || of the same individual, which was far superior to that 
merely for that purpose. A truly great and independent |afllicts. Alas that our willsare so stubborn that nothing} | of the professed artist. On another occasion, there was 
mind would never have conceived the work. It re- |but misery can bow them! Alas that we will not learn]! an artist in our city, who was making busts in plaster ; 
quired some one who was willling to risk his character | by the experience of others and the word of Him who|| Mr Powers no sooner saw the work, than he suggested 
for consistency, and his pretensions to self-respect, upon |cannot deceive! And doubly alas, that we should dare|| an improvement in the process, and acting up to the sug- 
it; some one who would permit himself to be entirely |to murmur against the wisdom and love of Him who}! gestion of his own genius, proceeded to make some busts 
thrown into the shade of greatness, for the time, that he |‘ tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ which were universally admired. An organ was to be 


might be invested with some interest afterward ; who Did we but view things as we ought, |made for one of our churches; the builder failed, and 
would become the butt, that he might be the companion This world would school each wandering thought there was no workman here who could correct the blun- 


of genius. If it had not been well known, that Boswell To its high state. 
was the permanent shadow, which Johnson cast behind 
him; and if his work, from its perfect carelessness about 


Cer. Powers was at that time in the employ of a watch- 
Nor is itan idle fancy, that makes us wish in the be- | maker, but on being applied to, readily undertook to 
|ginning of the journey of life, to preserve some of the}| COMStruct an organ, and actually made a very good one 
appearing consistent, had not thus supported its credit, | flowers with which the path-way is strewed. We are|| Which is still in use. He afterward constructed for Let- 
it would never have been believed. On this account it || conscious that we grow old; we feel that we are chan-|| '©2'S museum, another musical instrument of considera- 
is, that, although Boswell’s Johnson is perhaps the best | gin ble power, and with a great variety of tones, to which 
| Was attached a number of automaton figures in wax, 

standard, or a subject for imitation. \|selves. How often will a sentence, a line, a word, bring|| Which were made by machinery, to appear to play on 
||vividly before us the past! What a weight of interest |the various instruments whose sounds were imitated. 
= = may hereafter attach to the little cireumstances record-|| Fer the purpose of making some tools that he needed, he 

MY BIRTH DAY. ‘ed fl Fifty years hence, and how few of the names here || eatery and nnn: anthe -~ turning metals, which 
Tus day Tam just sixty years old. I know not the mentioned, will be in the land of the living! Alas, how _— a “ a pr oe ee a _— a 
reason, but the return of my birth day affects me very | many of them Spero Se Pt ae Oe ee 
differently from others; an undefinable feeling of sad- Low in the dark and dreamiless land —, ae <0 the museum of Mr Dorfeuille 
ness comes over me, and I am unfit for the cares and Now sleep. of ilk ain eel we suppone every poreenel good taste 
duties of the world. It may be superstition —itmay be} The hand that is now writing, long ere that, will be | who has had the opportunity, has done so— have usual- 
folly ; but it ever seems to me that on this day more than: cold in death, and the heart which is now warm with|| ly been agreeably struck on beholding the figure of that 
any sient oe yee, She epicie-ct the loved! and the | affection, and whose regular pulsations are the index of|| estimable and scientific gentleman, standing very com- 
lost are hovering around and trying to win my thoughts health, will have ceased its operations forever. Ay, | fortably in the midst of the miniature world of his own 
entirely from this world, and fix them on the scenes of | would that the young could learn to chasten their hopes | : 
another. However this may be, on this day I never feel ' 
prepared to mingle in the active scenes of life. I feel|| 


| . \,creation. There is no mistaking him, nor any doubt 
| and think of this world as it really is, before they are|| that he is the master of the house, for he stands too much 
: sea ||taught by bitter experience. Would that they could feel|| at his ease fora stranger, and gazes at the company with 

more than ever that my home is not of this world, and I i|38 Ido now, that though this world is bright, beautiful,||an air of satisfaction which is quite becoming in the 
experience a mournful pleasure in the thought that €V-|/ glorious to them in youth, a shadow will come upon iti euner of the mension. Some have spoken to him, but 
“yy yo brings me nearer to that home from which|| gs the heart grows old; that new feelings will awake, | 
there will be no removal. || and the beautiful visions we form of the earth will melt|| 

| 

| 

| 








g; we know that others are changing, and we wish 
biography that ever was written, yet is by no means a)/for some memorial that will remind us of our former 





New England Magazine. 











received no answer, either in English or French ; some 


of his familiar friends have offered to shake hands, sup- 
| into our anticipations of that world to which we are has- | posing this the real Mr D. But it is no such thing— it 


as the hum of many voices —the merry laugh of chil-||tening. Like me they will sigh for a quiet rest with!) is a wax figure by Powers — and as like the original as 
dren — the distant lowing of cattle have fallen upon the || those that have gone before. | two peas. 
ear, my thoughts have been insensibly carried back to! 


For hours I have been seated here by the window, and 





1 My birth-day! Where, when life was young, It is said that some years ago, he made a waxen full- 
the scenes of my own childhood ; and as the last ray of | Is now each promise which it gave? length resemblance of a celebrated comic singer, of this 
the setting sun faded from my view on this my birth day,| Hope’s early wreaths have long been hung, city. The figure was placed on the stage, and when the 
a sense of utter desolation came over me, and the foun-| Pale, faded garlands, o’er its grave. : | curtain rose, there stood Mr Alexander Drake, so much 
tain which I thought sealed forever was opened. It is| Where memory waters with its tears | like himself that the audience wondered why he did not 
not often that an old man can weep, and when tears are | 


, ? ; : | Those relics of daparted years. 
permitted him, he experiences a pleasure of which the | 








| begin to sing. Presently, the favorite actor entered, 
Portland Magazine. \\ dressed precisely like the dumb statue, and throwing 
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himself intoa similar attitude, commenced a popular 
song. The effect was irresistibly ludicrous, and it was 
generally conceded, that it was only by the motion of the 
real actor, that he could be distinguished from the ‘ coun-|| 
terfeit presentment.’ | 

But perhaps this artist is best known here, as the in-| 
ventor of the ‘ Infernal Regions,’ a most diabolical exhi- | 
bition, which the curious in horrible conceptions, may | 
visit any night in the year, Sundays excepted, at the cor- 
ner of Main and Pearl streets. There, in a darkened! 
room, into which a dim light is partially thrown, is seen | 
an exhibition of the burning lake —a terrific gigantic’ 
figure, representing Beelzebub, stands fearfully conspic- 
uous, and is so organized by machinery, as to nod ~ 
head, wag its long ears, roll its great eyes, and gnash its| 
teeth at the beholders — a serpent, some twenty feet or | 
more in length, issues from a cavern, extends its loath-| 
some body over the stage, open its mouth, and gloats| 
with malignant eyes upon the spectators, who congratu-| 
late themselves that an iron railing separates them from | 
the monster — two tremendous quadrupeds distend their || 
immense ‘jaws, with hideous yells, and spring toward || 
the audience — the toll of a distant bell is heard — thun-| 
der rolls and lightning flashes —a corse is seen hanging, 
from a gallows — groans are heard—horrors accumu- 
late, and fearful associations are presented to the mind, | 
until the flesh of the spectator begins to feel the crawl-| 
ing of terror. Perhaps some one, who is bolder or more | 
curious than the rest, advances to the iron railing, and | 
carelessly drops his hand upon it, as he endeavors to 
make a closer connoisance — the metal is charged with | 
electric fluid, and the horror-stricken wight recoils with | 
a shock and a scream which electrifies the whole assem- | 
bly, sets the children to crying, the women to wailing, 
and the men to wishing themselves — out of the infernal | 
regions. We know not what may be the moral effect of 
such a representation ; it does not strike us as objection- 
able; but it isa repulsive spectacle, to which we should | 
not carry a sensitive child, and which we have no de-|| 
sire to visit a second time. As a specimen, however, of 
mechanical ingenuity, and as an evidence of Mr Pow- 
er’s genius, it is worthy of attention. 








' 


Mr Powers would appear from the facts which we}| 
have stated, and a variety of others of similar import | 
which might be added, to possess a rare combination of, 
intellectual and physical endowment — a fecundity of 
creative power, a quickness of invention and contri-, 
vance, a mathematical accuracy of judgment in refer-| 
ence to mathematical combinations, a peculiar facility’ 
in subjecting matter to the influence of his mind, and a 
readiness in acquiring the skilful use of tools. Hecom-! 
bines, in short the genius of the inventor, with the skill 
of the practised artisan, and can conceive and execute’ 
with equal felicity. | 

We are glad that this ingenious gentleman has turned 
his attention to a branch of art which is both lucrative, 
and henorable, and in which he stands undoubtedly’ 
without a rival. His present occupation is that of ma-, 
king busts in plaster, by a process of his own invention. | 
The best of these that we have seen, is that of Nicholas’ 
Longworth, Esq. of this city, made last year, and which | 





is perfectly inimitable. No one could look at this rare| 
specimen of art, without being struck with the fidelity, '| 
the spirit, and the genius of the execution. To say that | 
it is an exact resemblance of the external lineaments of | 
the original, is not to doit justice ; the artist entered into |! 
the character of the sitter, and has given an expression | 
to the countenance, which is not the work of a copyist, || 
nor the result of an accurate measurement of the fea-|' 
tures. It is the production of a genius, which, if culti-| 
vated to its highest powers, will win for its possessor a, 
name, which his country will be proud to perpetuate. || 


‘We are informed that Mr Powers possesses qualities as 
a gentleman and a companion, such as do credit to his) 
heart and his talents. Unassuming and retiring, he has 
much of that sententious and quiet wit, that marks a 
thoughtful and observing mind. He is a musician by || 
nature, and we have heard that he can imitate sounds |} 
with the same ease and suecess with which he moulds | 
the most obdurate metallic substances or the rudest clay 
into graceful shapes, But we have not room to repeat) | 
all that ean be done by the admirable genius of this dis-|| 


tinguished artist. If any friend will suggest tous any 
thing he cannot do, we will notice it in our next. 

He is now at the city of Washington, where we are 
happy to say, his talents seemto be properly appreciated; 
and the eastern papers have noticed his works in terms 
of the highest approbation. At the last accounts, he 
had finished three busts, those of the president, Col. R. 
M. Johnson and Mr Calhoun; which were pronounced 
to be ‘ truly perfect and faultless representations of the 
originals.’ His likeness of General Jackson is declared 
to bea master-piece. He presents the venerable chief 
magistrate, precisely as he looks when receiving compa- 
ny at the east-room on a levee night. There is the pe- 
culiar position of the head, the chin thrown a little for- 
ward, the wrinkles all over the face in full play, and the 
mouth just ready to speak. It is General Jackson to the | 
life. 

‘And then the bustof Mr Calhoun!’ exclaims the 
Baltimore Patriot; ‘there you see every muscle and fea- 


ture of the master-spirit of nullification. Nothing but}! 


the expression of his splendid eye, is lost to the beholder, 


The cast, the exact form of the eye, is there —the ex-)| 


pression only is wanting.’ 
Mr Powers has earned applause, he is now surround- 


By the way, a sail down the harbor, among our forts and islands, 
| will make one of the finest excursions that a stranger or citizen 
can enjoy in this part of the country. One comes before choice 
|} and charming sports of scenery every moment, and occasionally 
| beholds a picture the impression of which cannot be easily erased. 
When an opportunity occurs for an excursion, all will find it for 
their benefit to be among the pleasure-seekers. 





East Boston — Maverick House.-- The almost numberless im- 
| provements which are in contemplation at East Boston, and those 
| which have already been made, induce us to believe, that the place 
} is destined, at no very distaut day, to be the Hoboken of our city — 
|} and more than this, that a residence there, during a portion of the 

summer months, will be considered as almost necessary for a true 
} enjoyment of life. 

The Maverick House, opened for the entertainment of sojourners 

; on Monday last, is the most perfect specimen of a comfortable Ho- 


|! tel which we have ever beheld. The building is five stories high, 


{exclusive of the basement, and contains upward of a hundred 
rooms. The dining-room and ball-room are eighty-five by twenty- 
five feet —and the furniture throughout the establishinent, is of a 
very chaste and beautiful order. Indeed, we know of no house in 
; this vicinity which is better calculated to give satisfaction to the 
‘traveller or invalid; and strangers visiting our city will find it a 
| sweet retirement, if they like not the bustle and dust of a city. 





| Miss Mary Durr. — This promising daughter of a most meritori- 


ous mother appears to be gaining laurels, in abundance, at the 
| 





ed with much eclat, and he deserves it richly. He isa 
gentleman of excellent private character, without affec- 
tation or pretension —an American of original genius, 
the artificer of his own character —the inventor of the 


peculiar mode of taking likenessess which he practises, | 


and on all these accounts is deserving of patronage. 
Western Monthly Magazine. 
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Movnt Avecrn. — This sweet and sacred spot is every day be 
coming more hallowed. The erection of new tombs is now quite 
common, and the careful attention bestowed upon the various Lots 


isan earnest of the thoughtful consideration of the proprietors. 


There is nothing, perhaps, which tends to purify the feelings more 
than a watchfulness over the graves of departed friends — and no 
place that we know of, in this vicinity, promises to yield sweeter 
comfort to the mourner, or to promote the many designs of a well- 
regulated cemetery than Mount Auburn 
There, no repulsive show of grandeur dwells — 
No dark or bloody deed is sculptured there. 
O! it is sweet those mountain paths to range, 
To meet the inusing stranger in the way, 
Pass him in silence — then the scene exchange 
For silent lakes, low vales and gardens gay. 
The solemn stillness of the vine clad hills, 
The sombre shadows of the woody glades, 
Where sleep the Dead, with awe the bosoin fills, 
And thoughts grow pensive with the deepening shades. 
Yonder rests Spurzheim, on a grassy mound 
Beneath the model of a Cesar’s tomb, 
An oval railing circles it around, 
Without a shadow of sepulchral gloom. 
The first, fair tenant of this sacred place 
Lies neath a simple, love-erected stone, 
Where, the brief story of her worth, we trace, 
And that her works of love, on earth, are done. 
Here ona hillock, turfed with verdant green, 
A broken marble coluinn meets the eyes. 
There, tombs and graniie pyramids are seen — 
Willows and flowers and shrubs around them rise. 
IIere Art and lovely Nature, sweetly blend, 
Varied and changeful to the raptured view, 
As if the magic of some viewless hand, 
With one bold sweep, the scenes together threw. 


South. One of our correspondents in the Philadelphia Journal, 
has thus addressed her, and we think ina very neat and by no 
means common manner. 


TO MISS MARY DUFF. 


} 
We yield a smile of thanks, when on the ear 

The wild-bird’s melody steals soft and clear; 

And bless, perchance, the fragrance of the flower 
Whose silent beauty charms one languid hour. 
And shall no incense rise from one warm heart, 
Cheered by thy presence, fired by thy art} 

Ay, latly, trifling as the boon may be, 

I bring the gift of gratitude to thee. 

How deep a spell iny spirit to beguile, 

Lurks in thy beaming eye and winning smile ! 

Yet not thine art alone and native grace, 

Urge me these feeble, votive lines to trace ; 

The blessed memory of thy mother’s fame 

Blends with my thoughts, and hallows Mary’s name. 
And gazing oft beyond thy form and cir, 

I strive to look within and fondly image there 

A spivit-fragrance, worthy such a tower! 

Biest by the friendliness of hearts sincere, 

As thou dost bless thy fellow pilgrims here. 








| 

| True to thyself — bright may this being be, 
| And brighter far thy coming destiny ! 

| Lady, ifin some hour of musing rest, 

| One sweet emotion strike thy gentle breast, 


As o’er these hasty lines thine eye is bent, 
Richly will they fulfil thy humble bard’s intent. 








Taomont Tratee. — Ia continuation of his engagement, Mr 
Addams performed until last Wednesday night, on which occasion 
his Benefit took place. The parts he has sustained will be readily 
perceived, by reference to our Register. As Brutus, he was emi 
|nently successful. Subdued and chaste in the delineation of the 

darling passion for Liberty, he neither fell short of express- 
ing the excitements which the author contemplated to sug- 
' gest by his language, nor was he carried above them by the mere 
desire to display, or in confidence of his ability to execute. It was, 
indeed, a perforimance worthy of a master-mind, and truly credit- 
able to the character and designs of the genuine Drama. As Rich 
ard—the deformed, he stood forth a glorious personation, and, 
| with some few exceptions, was, as we think, perfect in the part. — 
The Tent Scene was quite equal to that of the elder Kean, superior 
to Booth’s, and far more natural than either —it was a picture 
which we shall ever remember. One fault of Mr Addatns is his 
| habit of putting his hand to his head, previously to the expression 
of athought — a sameness that will easily be overcome when the 
factis made evident. We trust that our citizens will remen.ber 
Mr Addams’ claims, when he appears before the public next sea 
son. He seems to be every way worthy of their respect and at- 
tention. 

TO PURLISHERS.— Books intended for our table must be di- 
' rected to our address, or they will fail to reach their destination. 
We shall present impartial, careful and extended notices of every 





Caste Istanp. — The United States’ troops were sometime ago 


| removed from this station, in order that some repairs might be 


made. The workmen are now in the successful tide of operation | 
—andas they tear down the old, brick defence of the parapets | 
they put up a fine wall of granite, which will, we think, add much | 
to the beauty as well as durability of the fort. We know not what! 


other improvements are in contemplation, but the barracks are | | 


: ; | 
mere shells, and look as if they had seen much of wear and weath- 
er. They look so rotten that one might not be considered insane | 


| who would soberly suggest that the roofs be beaten into flax — they i 


shine like asbestos under the ‘slant rays’ of the sun, but we doubt! 
much whether they would exhibit the phoenix qualities of that ar-| 
ticle at the application of a fire torch. 

We noticed two or three graves ina state of dilapidation. One 
was that of a Lieutenant of twenty-one years, Who FELL in 1817, 


speaks loudly, sometimes. 


work which we receive ; and when a work is not noticed, it may be 
| construed into a delinquency on the part of agents to forward them. 
| We have not received any books from the New York or Philadel- 
| phia press, which have been slighted at our hands — every work 
has been noticed. 





To Corresponpents. — We should be pleased to see the author 
of Reminiscences of a Rambler. Menand their Actions —a Trans 
lation from the ‘Paroles et Faits memorables de Napoleon’ — sev- 
eral articles by Mr Pike and Mr Harrington, are on file, and shall 
'soon appear. ‘To M, who asks if the string of gems— The Culprit 
Fay — were never before published, we answer in the aflirmative 
}—and though it may be an honor to our quarto to have published 

it, as he states, yet we assure hin, it was through no virtue of our 
jown—save the dictum. The friend who furnished it must bear the 


{| near the spot upon which is placed the monument to his memory.|| honor. Several notices of interesting character are deferred for 
By what means he fell, the monument does not inform us. Silence | | 


oo -= ist i 
the present — among them are remarks on several works published 
{| : 

| at Baliitnore. 
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Boston Society of Natural Wistory. 








At the annual meeting of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
holden May 2Uth, at the Society’s Hall, in Tremont Street, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected officers for the year ensuing. 

Benjamin D. Greene, M. D. President; Jolin Ware, M. D. and 
Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, Vice Presidents ; D. Humphreys Storer, 
D. D., Recording Secretary ; Amos Binney, M. D., Corresponding 
Secretary ; Epes 8. Dixwell, Esq. Treasurer; C. K. Dillaway, Esq. 
Librarian; N. B Shurtleff, M. D., Cabinet Keeper. 

Cura‘ors — Winslow Lewis, Jr. M. D., T. W. Harris, M. D. Mar- 
tin Gay, M. D. George B, Emerson, Charles T. Jackson, M. D. J. B. 
Ss. Jackson, M. D., A. A. Gould, M. D., J. E. Teschemacher. 

Tar New York Warp Court — Norra American MaGazine.—By 
several of the New York prints, we learn that the Editor of the 
North American Magazine lately arraigned several of his non-pay- 
ing subscribers before one of the Ward courts. The charge was 
that they had taken the Magazine — that it was a fair expectation 
that they should pay for it—and the subscription price was de- 
manded. To this it was answered that the subscriptton was for 
one year only — but the Reporters of the New York prints, with a 
most culpable carelessness, refrain from telling us whether or not 
the Magazines were taken from the Post Office the second year — 
and the paragraphs which we have seen, announcing the decision 
of the Court, are calculated to do a vast deal of injury to the propri- 
etors of the public press. The decision was, that as they hac 
subscribed fora year only, they were only responsible fer one 
years’ payment. Now if the Magazines were taken from the office 
the second year, they should have been paid for — for the willing- 
ness to take them out is a tacit announcement that there is a con- 
tinuation of the subscription. If the papers were not taken from 
the office, and no notice was given to the Editor, then the Post 
Master is accountable and is obliged by law to pay the price of sub- 
seription. 

The fact is that this plea cannot save a subscriber from paying. 
So long as he uses the property of another, itis expected that he 
is benefitted — and therefore he should make payment. It should 
be understood that when a person determines not to pay for a pa- 
per, it is his duty to see that the paper is sent back or information 
conveyed to the proprietor. 

P. 8. 
macnts. 





We learn that the Reporters have not made true state- 
There has been no decision of the court, and there will 
not be till the end ofthe month. We have every reason to believe 
thata portion of the Press is ready to do anything to injure the fam. 
ily of Mr Fairfield— but he has too many friends in the country 
to be put down by aset of paragraphists. Men of letters will make 
their estimates through their own minds. 





Tue Diorama. — We have received no answer, whether the pic- 
tures in the course of exhibition at this Hall, are or are not genuine 
importations — originals. We, therefore, still more strongly sus- 
pect thei to be copies of the plates, in general circulation. Their 
nutmeg hue and the clock-work preciseness of the bills, were stern 
indicators of Yankee enterprise. We hope we mistake —to detect 
deception is altogether unpleasant. If we be wrong, we will correct 
ourself — if otherwise, nothing shall keep us from a free utterance. 





Letters From Evropr.— We have observed with pleasure, a 
letter, dated at sea, in the Atlas, and shall endeavor to give it a place 
next week. We learn that the writer, who is a promising young 
lawyer from Connecticut, is the author, and intends to furnish a 
series. If they all be of the character of the first—of the same 
graphic and dignified and natural style — of the same fresh, poetical 
cast, we shall insert them, and will take the responsibility of 
pleasing our subscribers by the process. 





Tae Batioon. — The attempt of Mr Lauriat, on Monday last to 
ascend in his balloon was fruitless. We learn, however, that it is 
his intention to make another trial speedily — when he hopes by 
cautious management and well considered determination to reach 
the ‘upper deep’ — and see 

hanging by a golden chain 
This pendant world, in bigness as a star. 





ATHEN ©uM. — Strangers and citizens gather daily at the Gallery ; 
and the prospect is that there will be a clever quantity of tickets 
sold — perhaps as many as at any former exhibition. We shall en- 
deavor to present minute criticisms in the course of the season. 





ALEXANDER’S Mopern AcTiNG Drama.— Philadelphia: Boston: 
S. Colman.— The lover of Dramatic Literature will be pleased to 
hear that this work is successfully carried forward — that its sup- 
port is such as to permit the publishers to continue it in a tolerably 
well-executed style and at a small price. 

The selections are such as generally meet with our approval — 
but who is there that will sanction the publication of ‘The Deep, 
Deep Sea?’ which the editor very incorrectly states is founded on 
the poem of that name by Miss Gould, of Massachusetts. The es- 
limable lady never wrote such a poem. The only piece, we thiuk, 


that a reference can be made to, is the exquisite little song com- | 


mencing ‘Come, Mariner,’ which we suspect bas merely been paid || studiously kept out of sight, in the whole article ; but, ‘ the leader | 


for by ‘poets’ coin’ — although Mr Horn has received hundreds of 


dollars for the sweet music which he attached to it. Probably, the 


author of the farcical affair, mentioned above, founded his work on | 
a gem of Barry Cornwall's, called ‘The Sea’ —and set to music by 


the Chevalier Neukomn. 





Tus Passion Fiowrr.— We have not received the second num- 


ber of this chaste little semi-monthly, but learn that it is quite equal 
to its predecessor. 


TuEoLocicaL Review. — The article entitled Goethe, on another 
page, is copied from this excellent Quarterly —the chief fault of 
which appears to be the pulpit-character of many of the articles. 
Indeed, many of them appeer to be extracts from discourses. We 
think the work, however, in the main well executed and strong. 
The clergy should examine its character. From an article by 
Henry R. Schoolcraft on the North American Indians, in the 
March number, is extracted the subjoined interesting paragraphs. 
The whole of the article should be examined by the curious. 





Those of the aboriginal race who excel in private conversation, 
| become, to their tribes, oral chronicles, and are relied on for tra- 
lditions as well as tales. Itis necessary, in listening to them, to 
| distinguish between the gossip and_the historian — the narrator of 
jreal events, and of nursery tales. For they gather together every 
| thing, from the fabulous feats of Manebozho and Misshozha, to the 
|hair-breadth escapes of Pontiac, or the Black Hawk. They are 
|generally men of a good memory, and a certain degree of humor, 
| who have experienced vicissitudes, and are cast into the vale of 
lyears. Inthe rehearsal of their tales, transformations are a part of 
{the machinery relied on; and some of them are as accurately 
jadapted to the purposes of amusement or instruction, as if Ovid 
himself had been consulted in their composition. Many objects in 
|the inanimate creation, according to these tales, were originally 
'men and women ; and numerous animals had other forms, in the 
| first stages of existence, which they, as well as human beings, fer- 
|feited, rather by the power of necromancy, than of transmigration. 
| The evening star, it was fabled, was formerly a woman, An ambi- 
\tious boy became one of the planets. Three brothers, travelling 
jina canoe, were translated into a group of stars. The fox, lynx, 
|hare, robin, eagle, and numerous other species, retain places in 
Indian astronomy. The mouse obtained celestial elevation by 
|creeping up the rainbow, which story makes a flossy mass of bright 
\threads, and by the power of gnawing, relieved a captive in the 
isky. Itis a coincidence, which we note, that Ursa Major is called 

by them the bear. , 

The earth, also, isa fruitful theatre of transformations. The 
|wolf was formerly a boy, who was neglected by his parents. A 
shell, lying on the shore was transformed into the raccoon. The 
present name of this animal, Aisebun, signifies he was a shell, be- 
ing the noun singular, with the inflection for the past tense. The 
| brains of an adulteress were converted in the addikumaig, or white 

fish. The power of transformation was variously exercised. It 
most commonly existed in magicians, of Whom Mishosha retains 
much celebrity in story, as the magician of the lakes. He pos- 
|sessed a magic canoe, Which would rush forward through the wa- 
lter, on the utterance of a charm, with a speed that would outstrip 
even Capt Haldimand, in his miraculous canoe journey, detailed in 
‘Wacousta.? Hundreds of miles were performed in as many min- 
utes. The charm which he uttered, consisted of a monosyllable 
containing one consonant, which does not belong to the language ; 
land this word has no definite meaning. So that the language of 
magie and demonology, has one feature in common in all ages, and 
with every nation. 














an uncommonly good specimen of polite literature —is valuable as 
a faithful political record— where all parties may find themselves 
noticed with equal candor. Itis astonishing to notice the neutral 
stand which ihe editor takes and sustains. 























THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
|May 28. Brutus. The Shipwreck. 
| 29. Richard the Third. Tom Cringle’s Log. 
|JunE 1. Pizarro. The Spectre of the Old Oak Chest. 
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2. Virginius. 


The Spectre of the Old Oak Chest. 
3. King Lear. 
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AND THE NEW ENGLAND SPECTATOR. 








Ir may be doubted whether we are not pursuing the operations 
of the Academy, and the designs of its public guardian, farther than 


is required, to display the harmony of the conpact. For, after all, 





|| move in a business wherein selfishness is operating on credulity, 
\| or wherein the private designs of individuals are promoted by ap- 
peals to popular excitements. Such degrading conduct is so offen- 
sive to the feelings of highminded and honorable men, that they 
jare generally unwilling to credit the baseness of the motive, al- 
{though they disapprove the mode of operation, and doubt the purity 
of that profession which resolves decided action into disinterested 
} love to our race. 





sirocco, as a dead calm. 
A disposition to advance the interests of any association, by de- 
| preciating the value of others, is not very honorable to the heart or 


|that we cannot forbear exposing to the public some of the fea- 
jtures which might otherwise never be seen. We therefore present 
the following. 

‘The performances were marked for the most perfect time and 
tune we ever heard in so large a choir ; although there was no ma- 
chinery, or visible beating of time — the leader being invisible.’ 
; Where did the writer learn that the leader was invisible? We 

iknow that he stood at the elbow of Mr Webb. But the Spectator 
, does not mean to make Mr Mason invisible. 





No, no. The name is 
|| being invisible,’ (he writer is something more than shadowed. Does 
|, the Spectator understand this ? 

,to mark the sinister reflection contained in it; that there was ‘no 
machinery, or visible beating time.’ This isa very sly cut, Mr 
Spectator; for you and I do know where there is ‘visible beating 
tiie.’ We know of a Society older than the Academy. But we 
call no names, although we are positive that the fact of ‘ beating time’ 


1 


does not come within the range of ‘hypocritical exhibitions.’ Is it |, the New England Spectator. Mu t.— Phe Exile’s Farewe!! 





| certain that ‘there was no machinery?’ Is a full organ, with 
| marked accent, ‘no machinery?’ Is the marked accent of every 
| voice ‘no machinery ?’ And yet these were prominent characteris- 
| ties of the whole performance. But admitting all this to be ‘no ma- 
|} chinery,’ by what name shall that action be called wherein a whole 
lrow of hands were seen beating out their time: one, lico, three, 
|four? Several pretty little girls, ‘with sweet and pliant voices,’ as 
| the writer has it, were seen undergoing the game graceful exer- 
cise. Does the Spectator desire another example of ‘ visible beat- 
jing time?” We refer to a principal Soprano who seemed deter- 
| mined to sing as expressively tothe eye asto the ear. The self 
|} complacent and congratulatory air with which she rolled her head 
| from side to side, seemed to say, as plainly as words could say, 
‘there, beat thatif youcan.’ It is truly unpleasant thus to partic: 
jularize ; but the guardian, the custos morum of the Academy has 
| thrown stones ; and if we are among glass houses, we are there by 
invitation of the Spectator. If any frail tenements are ruptured, 
the mischief comes not at our hands. We protest that we act only 
}in the defensive. We throw back to the Spectator its remark about 
|‘ visible beating time.’ 
We supposed, as long ago as Feb. 11th, by the announcement of 
| the Spectator, that some novel attempt, at least, was to be made by 
Mr Mason —and the Academy. 





It was then stated, ‘that the great 
| objects of the Boston Academy of Music, tras to CurisTianize Mv- 
| sic, in all its branches, both as a science and an art.’ ‘What docs 
lit mean?’ asks one. And so we say. What does it mean? From 
|the drift of the whole article, we suppose it means that music is to 
|be christianized by publishing the books of Mr Mason, and giving 
him the whole or part of the profits. We have a right to say this, 
because after naming certain publications of Mr Mason, the writer 
says, ‘Other important works have recently appeared, which tend 
more than any other similar works, ever published to Christianize 
panty And thereunder is named, ‘ Musical Cyclopedia, nominal- 
lhy by the Eprror, but more properly by Mr Mason.’ We repeat 
| then, that the scheme is to Christianize music by publishing Mr 
| Mason’s music books. 
Reformers and agitators do not seem to be confined to political 


movements, nor to religious matters embracing the dogmas of sec- 
tarianism. Even music, given to man to charm away his cares, and 





only a small portion of our community trouble themselves about : E . 
; “ ares their new names! 
the matter in any degree ; and astill less number are inclined to | 


| 


Tue New Yorker published at two dollars a year, besides being ea 


The truth is, that overaction is sometimes quite | 
as fatal as inactivity, and quite as much terror should be felt for a! 


| % ‘ Se : _ || the onty division ever heard. 
| head of the man who indulges it. The visible marks of such disposi- || ity to Know in which of the three divisions Mr Mason placed the 
, ion are stamped on the whole article in the Spectator, so plainly, 


Our principle object in giving the passage from the Spectator, is, | 


to purify his pleasures, is made matter of speculation in the hands 
of ambitious men, who seem determined to raise the wind, and to 





raise the dust too. System upon system is announced, as if great 
| discovery or novel matter, claiming the respectful consideration of 
|*he public, were to be divulged — and all for the benefit of the pub- 

There never was an agitator that did not take the same ground. 
Truly we live in an age of improvement — at least, in an age of ex- 
periment. It seems, by the grave annunciation of the Academy’s 
\herald, that Mr Mason is about to attempt a musical reformation, 
quite as imposing to the friends of music as the great Protestant 
Reformation was to the friends of true religion. From the solemu 
tone of the Spectator, one might well suppose, that the musical 
world has all been going wrong; that the friends of the art have 
been dreaming ; and that the masters, whose names have been 
held in respect, have been mere ignoramusses and idiots. But pro- 
fessor Mason is to Christianize music! We suppose this means 
some great doings, to rescue the art from Heathenism, protanity 
and barbarism. What does it mean ? 

In looking into Mr Mason’s books, we are let iato what we sup- 
pose must be the mystery of the thing. The compositions of Eu- 
ropean masters, which have passed under the barbarous and un- 
civilized names of Beethoven, Mozart and Rossini, are to be adlopt- 
| ed into the family of Mr Mason, and their new baptismal names are 
to indicate that the music has been ‘Christianized.’ The ‘ Har- 
monious Blacksmith’ and ‘ Nid Noddin,? when transformed to the 
Sanctum of Mr Mason, lose their association with the barbarisms 
of social life, and become ‘ Christianized’ by their new locations anu 





Shame, shame, that an acknowledgement is not 
made of the source whence they are derived. The merest quack 
in medicine does not hesitate to tell whether his nostrums are ta- 
ken from the vegetable or mineral kingdom. What theu should be 
said of the man who tells not of the kingdom, country or name to 
which he is indebted, but leaves his good-natured readers to sup- 
pose that the viands he serves up are really compositions of his 
own invention. 

Mr Mason, in his more than ‘thrice told tale,’ called a lecture, has 
said that music has three divisions; the sublime, the beautiful and 
the ornamental. He said that in the present organization of Church 
choirs, neither the sublime nor the beautiful were practicable, the 
number not adinitting either; and that the ornamental was alinost 





It would gratify our laudable curios- 


at ot) 


performance of the beautiful passage from ‘Moses in Egypv’ at the 

Oratorio. The Spectator settles the matter ina summary node 

‘Italian music, and well performed in the Italian style. As is usu- 

al with Italian music, there was little adaptation to the words.’ H. 

|| might as well have said Indian style. It wasa genuine nondese ri» 
and this Mr Mason will probably call the ‘ ornamental’ divisicu. 
We are tired of the subject, and must rest until next week. 


APOLLIN}. 
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Moderato. 
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When I left thy shores,O Naxos! Nota tear in sorrow 


POETRY BY BYRON - MUSIC BY BISHOP. 





fell; Nota sigh or falt’ring accent. Spoke my bosoms struggling swell ; 

















Still the blue waves danced around us, 
Mid the sunbeams’ cheerful smile ; 

Still the air breathed balmy summer, 
Wafted from that happy isle ; 


But my heartsank chill within me, AndI 


waved a hand as cold, When I thought thy shores, Oh Naxos, I should nev-er more be - hold. 
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When some hand the strain awaking, 
Of my home and native shore ; 

’T was then first I wept, oh Naxos! 
That I ne’er should see thee more. 








Che Ovd Corner. 











LAW. 
Once (says an author, where I need not say) 
Two travellers found an oyster in their way: 
Both fierce, both hungry, the dispute grew strong, 
While, scale in hand, dame justice passed along. 
Before her each with clamor pleads the laws, 
Explained the matter, and would win the cause, 
Dame justice weighing long the doubtful right, 
Takes, opens, swallows it, before thei: sight. 
The cause of strife removed so rarely well, 
There take, (says justice) take you each a shell. 
We thrive at Westminster on fools like you: 
*T was a fat oyster —live in peace — adieu. 


Pope. 


The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. 


Pope. 


Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer’s share, 

Or, in a jointure, vanish from the heir; 

Or in pure eyuity (the case not clear) 

The chancery takes your rents for twenty year. 


Pope. 


There was on both sides much to say: 
He’d hear the cause another day. 

And so he did; and then a third 

He heard it; there, he kept his word; 
But with rejoinders or replies, 

Long bills, and answers stuffed with lies, 
Demur, imparlance, and essoign, 

The parties ne’er could issue join: 

For sixteen years the cause was spun, 
And then stood where it first begun. 


Swift. 








MODESTY. 


Methinks the rose 
Is the very emblem of a maid: 
For when the west wind courts her gently, 
How modestly she blows, and paints the sun 
With her chaste blushes ; when the north comes near 

her, 
Rude and impatient, then like chastity 
She locks her beauties in her bud again, 
And leaves him to base briars. 
Shakespeare. 


That modest grace subdued my soul, 
That chastity of look which seems to hang, 
A veil of purest light o’er all her beauties, 
And by forbidding most inflames desire. 
Young. 


He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty concealed. 
Thomson. 
The modest virtues mingled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers. 
Thomson. 
I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 
And bear the marks upon a blushing face 
Of needless shame, and self-imposed disgrace. 
Our sensibilities are so acute, 
The fear of being silent makes us mute. 
Cowper. 
As lamps burn silent, with unconscious light, 
So modest ease in beauty shines most bright; 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 
And she who means no mischief, does it all. 
Mill. 


EYES. 


Long while I sought to what I might compare 

Those powerful eyes, which lighten my dark spirit; 

Yet found I nought on earth, to which I dare 

Resemble the image of their goodly light. 

Not the sun, for they do shine by night; 

Nor to the moon, for they are changed never; 

Nor to the stars, for they have purer sight; 

Nor to the fire, for they consume not ever; 

Nor to the lightning, for they still presever, 

Nor to the diamond, for they are more tender ; 

Nor-unto crystal, for nought may them sever ; 

Nor unto glass, such baseness might offend her. 

Then to the Maker’s self they likest be; 

Whose light doth lighten all that here we see. 
Spencer. 


Those eyes, that now are dimmed with death’s black 
veil, 
Have been as piercing as the mid-day sun, 
To search the secret treasons of the world. 
Shakspeare. 
Faster than his tongue 


Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 
Shakspeare. 
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